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Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 

MPARTMINT  OP  AOmOULTUIIK 


FODDER  CORN 


If  Indian  com  as  fodder  can  t «  grown  suceessfuUy  in  Manitoba, 
we  certainly  can  grow  it  equaUy  successfully  in  Saskatchewan.  It  ha^ 
been  grown  for  fodder  purposes  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Indian  Head. 
Saskatchewan,  for  a  number  of  years.  Last  year  ten  varieiies  were  tested! 
my  were  planted  on  summerfallow  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  at  the  rate 
of  thirty  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  The  planting  was  done  on  May  26 
and  the  crop  cut  on  September  16.  The  results  given  below  are  those 
from  the  two  most  promising  sorts. 


Variety 


North-western  Dent. 
LcmgfeUow 


Length 


Inches 
80 
72 


Stage  of  maturity 


Early  milk 
Early  milk 


Yield  per  acre 


Tons    Lbs. 
18      600 
26    1,400 


The  "Free  Press"  variety  is  somewhat  earlier  and  gives  good  results 
in  more  northern  districts.  While  com  has  been  ripened  occasionally 
the  production  of  ripe  gnun  cannot  be  considered  as  being  on  »  pro6tabIe 
l»8i8.  But  with  the  right  varieties  and  proper  cultivation  the  production 
of  a  satisfactory  yield  of  fodder  com  is  as  certain  as  that  of  any  other 
successful  crop  and  the  amount  of  fodder  produced  is  greater  than  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  crop  at  present  known. 

A  SvbaihUefor  SummerfaUow. 

« 

Summerfallowing  may  insure  an  excellent  crop  of  grain  the  followimt 
year  but  it  does  so  at  the  loss  of  a  year's  use  of  the  land.  TTith  land  becooK 
ing  more  expensive  and  at  the  same  time  its  virgin  fertility  being  depleted 
some  system  needs  to  be  adopted  that  is  less  extravagant  <rf  soil  fertility 
than  straight  grain  growing  and  summerfallow.  While  it  is  poerible  to 
adopt  a  rotation  that  provides  for  the  use  of  barnyard  manure  without 
inehiding  com,  still,  the  addition  of  com  makes  it  more  practicable  and 
^better  balanced.  TTie  principal  advantage  that  <som  has  over  summer- 
Dow  is  in  making  possible  the  profitaUe  use  of  the  land  evoy  year 


Cora  will  give  abnoat  m  good  tciuUi  m  the  fallow  and  H  pays  for  the 
uw  of  the  land  aiid  for  the  worit  oqiended  on  it  l^  livini  •  Imi*  w>p  of 
excellent  forafe. 

Place  in  BoUiUon. 

Indian  oora  produces  an  extensive  maae  of  roots  in  the  surface  sdl 
and  it  is  prepared  to  make  the  best  possible  use  cS  the  availaUe  plant 
food.  It  idll,  therefore,  give  good  remdts  on  land  irideh  contains  a  Urge 
amount  at  vegetaUe  matter.  It  can  thus  be  eiqieeted  to  grow  well  on 
lod  land  <nrsottc<mtidningunrottedfaimyard  manure.  Being  a  cultivated 
or  hoed  crop,  it  is  used  for  cleaning  the  land  of  weeds,  and  the  summer 
cultivation  forms  a  mulch  on  the  swfaoe,  conserving  the  moisture  for  the 
succeeding  crop.  Those  idio  are  growing  com  maintain  they  get  better 
results  from  ii^eat  on  oora  stubUe  than  on  summerf allow,  and  the  Brandon 
Experimental  Farm  has  shown  that  grain  following  a  crop  ol  oora  is  always 
the  most  ehMply  grown  grain  on  the  farm  because  there  is  no  back  debt 
against  it  for  an  idle  year,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  eora  field 
must  be  as  dean  as  a  summerfallow. 

Soil  Preparation. 

Where  com  is  sown  on  sod  land,  the  field  should  be  "l»oken"  and 
"back  set"  the  previous  year  and  worked  down  firm  and  level  with  the  disc 
and  drag  harrow  in  thie  fall  and  spring.  If  stubble  land  is  used  it  should 
be  ploughed,  packed  and  harrowed  in  the  fall  and  harrowed  from  time  to 
time  in  the  spring  to  keep  a  perfect  mulch  and  to  kill  the  weeds.  The 
seed  bed  must  be  firm  with  a  fine  dust  blanket  on  the  surface. 

Time  of  Planting. 

The  time  of  planting  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the  successful 
production  of  fodder  corn.  It  should' not  be  sown  before  the  soil  has 
become  thoroughly  warmed;  this  will  be  about  the  twenty-fourth  of  May 
in  the  average  season.  It  should  not  be  sown  later  than  the  fifteenth 
of  June  so  that  it  may  become  sufficiently  matured  before  being  injured 
by  fall  frostd. 

QuantUy  of  Seed  per  Acre. 

When  sown  in  drills  about  half  a  bushel  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  suffi- 
cient. This  will  place  the  seeds  four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  row,  with 
the  drills  thirty-six  inches  apart.  If  the  seed  is  put  in  hills,  a  smaller 
quantity  will  be  required,  but  for  fodder  purimses  drilling  is  most  suitable 
because  the  stems  do  not  grow  so  coarse. 

'Mdhodt  of  Seeding. 

Com  may  be  idanted  with  a  hand  planter,  a  grain  drill  or  a  com  drill. 
No  new  machinery  need  be  purchased.  The  ordinary  grain  drill  is  well 
suited  for  this  purpose.  S(nne  of  the  spouts  must  be  dosed  up,  allowing 
(me  to  run  every  thirty-eix  or  iotty-^wo  inches  apart.  This  can  be  done 
by  nailing  a  ■>>'"el«»  or  paper  over  the  unused  hides  in  the  bottcnn  of  the 
hopper. 


Inter  TiUage. 

Com  can  be  uaed  m  aolMuiiQgenq)beeauae  it  permit*  of  inter  tUlaot 
or  cultivatioD  between  the  rows,  but  it  it  abwdutely  neoewary  that  it  be 
kept  dean  by  repeated  cultivation.  The  crop  itwlf  if  thereby  neatly 
improved  and  reeponda  very  quit. ';'  to  its  benefits. 

Ecarly  CuUitation  teiih  Harrow. 

After  the  com  is  wwn  it  should  be  harrowed  every  weeic  with  a  light 
drag  harrow.  This  wiU  IdU  the  weeds  much  more  effectively  than  a 
cultivator.  The  harrowing  may  be  continued  until  the  com  is  six  or 
seven  faches  high.  Little  wiU  be  puUed  out  or  broken  off  if  the  precaution 
M  taken  to  harrow  in  the  afternoon  of  a  bright  warm  day,  because  at  this 
time  the  com  IS  more  or  less  wUted  and  WiU  bend  readily.  The  two  horse 
cultivator  should  then  be  used  often  enough  to  keep  the  land  clean.  When 
Wbe  com  gets  too  high  for  this  implement  the  one  horse  scuffler  should  be 
brought  out.  At  first  the  cultivation  may  be  both  deep  and  close  to  the  com. 
but  as  the  season  advances  the  cultivation  should  be  less  deep  and  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  rows.  On  the  Experimental  Farm  the  cuHiva- 
tion  of  the  com  is  continued  untU  the  man  and  the  horse  cannot  be  seen 
in  the  tall  com.    This  is  the  way  to  get  big  crops. 

Harvuting. 

The  later  the  harvesting  can  be  left  without  damage  by  frost  the  better 
The  com  should  be  allowed  at  least  to  tassel  before  being  cut.  Where 
a  small  amount  is  being  grown  it  may  be  harvested  with  an  ordinary 
binder.  There  may  be  difficulty  in  getting  the  reel  high  enough  to  throw 
the  com  back  on  the  table  but  this  may  be  overcome  to  atme  extent  by 
removi^  every  other  bar  on  the  reel.  With  larger  fields  it  will  be  found 
profitable  m  course  of  time  to  purchase  a  com  harvester  as  the  wear  and 
tear  on  the  grain  binder  is  considerable.  If  com  growing  for  fodder 
can  be  taken  up  by  four  or  five  farmers  in  a  community  it  is  an  advantage  ' 
for  them  to  co-operate  in  the  purchase  of  a  com  binder  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  work  together,  one  machine  can  serve  their  needs  quite  satis- 
factorily. 

Stooking. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  curing  and  storing  fodder  com 
Where  the  corn  is  not  going  to  be  put  in  a  silo,  stooking  is  a  very  important 
operation  as  it  has  to  be  left  in  the  field  until  fed.  It  contains  such  a 
large  amount  of  moisture  that  if  put  in  a  stack  or  mow  it  will  heat  and 
^il.  After  the  com  has  been  cut  a  couple  of  days  it  is  ready  to  stook. 
Each  stook  should  contain  about  twenty  sheaves.  When  the  stook  is 
completed  it  should  be  bound  at  the  top  with  binder  twine.  A  stooking 
jack  will  make  this  work  much  easier.  ^^ 

Storing  in  S&o. 

The  id^  way  of  storing  fodder  com  is  in  a  silo.  It  is  much  to  be 
preferred  to  .sto«*ing.  Ensilage  is  a  much  more  valuable  food  on  account 
of  its  sucoulenoe;  it  takes  the  plaoe  of  the  green  grass  of  summer.    It  is 


il] 


iMm  ectmomied  M  it  te  e«ten  up  clean  tHUle  the  coMM  ttalka  of  dry  fodder 
are  usually  left. 

WHb  the  fprMul  of  mixed  faiminf,  eUoe  are  certain  to  become  more 
common.  No  up4o-date  dairy  farm  ii  oooqilete  without  a  lilo  and  for 
other  types  of  animal  huabandry  they  are  most  useful. 

The  cylindrical  silo  of  cement  mr  wooden  stave  construction  aio 
preferred.  "  The  SUve  Silo,"  Bulletin  No.  85,  deals  with  the  construction 
of  wooden  siloe  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publication  Branch,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Where  low  winter  temperatures  make  the  freeiinc  of  the  enrilags 
a  c<«sideration,  the  wooden  stave  has  the  advantage  over  the  cement 
silo.  The  nearer  to  full  develi^nnent  com  can  be  brought  the  better  the 
grade  of  ensilage.  When  com  has  to  be  cut  on  the  green  side  to  escape 
frost  it  can  be  consideraUy  iminroved  if  allowed  to  lie  on  the  ground  for 
about  five  d^rs  after  it  is  cut  by  the  Underand  before  it  iscut  up  for  storing 
in  the  silo. 

A  cutting  box  is  a  necessary  piece  of  machinery  in  filling  since  the 
stalks  must  be  cut  into  i^eoes  about  one-half  inch  in  length.  It  will  then 
pack  fai  closer  and  keep  much  better.  This  pacl^  or  tramping  is  import- 
ant, especially  round  the  walls.  After  the  silo  has  been  filled  it  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  days  and  filled  up  again.  It  will  keep 
better  if  when  it  has  stopped  settling  the  surfiice  is  level  or  sli^tly  higher 
in  the  centre. 


Uting  Uu  EruHage. 

The  silo  is  emptfed  fn»n  the  top  downwards.  It  should  be  lowered 
unifomily  and  feeding  from  it  cannot  be  discontinued  once  it  is  begun  or 
the  top  will  spoil.  Ensilage  may  be  fed  directly  to  cattle  just  as  it  comet 
from  the  silo.  It  is  better,  however,  to  mix  it  with  cut  straw  and  use  fai 
conjunction  with  clover  and  alfalfa  hay  or  bran  and  oat  chop.  These 
latter  feeds  are  higher  in  proteids  and  help  to  balance  the  highly  carbona- 
ceous com  and  straw. 
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Cott  of  Com  Equipment. 

The  cost  of  suitable  equipment  for  com  growing  and  ensiloing  in 
Saskatchewan  on  a  moderately  large  scale  (fifteen  to  twenty-five  acres 
annually)  assuming  that  seedhig  is  done  with  a  grain  drill  and  that  an 
engine  is  available,  is  about  as  follows: 

Two  horse  cultivator $60 

One  horse  cultivator 10 

Com  binder 105 

Cutting  box  (blower) 160 

Stave  silo,  200  ton  capacity,  about 200 

9775 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  great  deal  can  be  and  is  being  grown 
in  Westem  Canada  without  the  aid  of  any  implements  not  found  on  every 
grain  farm.    Try  some. 


»       Bmdta:  Printed  by  J.  W.  BaiB,  QoTwnaMnt  Frintar. 


